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REVIEWS 


1. MANAGEMENT OF BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY OF INDIAN FORESTS by S. Kondas. 
Published by Future Graphic, Chennai. Size: 14 cm x 23 cm, 500 pp., Paperback, Price: Rs. 390/-. 


Here is a voluminous and scientific book largely free 
from the clutter of jargon and technical details. Written by a 
senior civil servant, who retired as PCCF of Tamil Nadu, 
it covers a wide array of information and details on 
biodiversity. In his foreword, noted agricultural scientist 
M.S. Swaminathan has said that biodiversity is the feedstock 
for plant, animal and fish breeding. He also highlights its 
importance for the future food, livelihood and health security. 

The exhaustive range of biodiversity related topics 
covered in the book include physiographic divisions of forests 
of southern India, climate, morphology and floristics of forest 
vegetation, ecology and endemism, vegetation classification, 
forest tribes, anthropogenic pressures, sanctuaries and parks, 
biosphere reserves, climate change and global conventions, 
carbon credits and CDMs, bio-piracy and forest legislations, 
among others. 

It also includes some interesting case studies on topics 
such as management of protected areas and some ecologically 
disastrous human interventions, e.g. shola forests in the 
Nilgiris and sugarcane cultivation in Kolhapur. 

The book contains some good illustrations and 
photographs depicting the floral diversity, habitats and vegetation. 


The book, which is reasonably priced, would be of 
interest to forest officials, researchers, policy makers, civil 
servants and students of forestry and agriculture, particularly 
those studying the forests of southern India. 

However, it also has its share of drawbacks. There are 
several errors of commission and omission. In the list of 
highest peaks of Sahyadri in Maharashtra, the author has 
missed out Kalsubai, which is the highest. Description of the 
Konkan region is patchy and incomplete. For instance, while 
mentioning the rivers of Konkan, only a couple of rivers near 
Mumbai are mentioned, ignoring the dozens of other rivers 
in the region. In the islands section Andaman & Nicobar are 
mentioned, whereas Lakshadweep is missing. There are 
spelling mistakes in several chapters. The author switches 
from Indian to global issues at several places breaking the 
link of the reader. 

Nevertheless, here we have a comprehensive book on 
biodiversity that touches the myriad topics therein, which 
will guide the reader about the basics. Thereafter, the reader 
can later refer to detailed books on each subject. 


@ ATUL SATHE 


2. BIRDS OF KERALA — STATUS AND DISTRIBUTION by C. Sashikumar, Praveen J., Muhamed Jafer 
Palot and P.O. Nameer. Published by DC Books, Kottayam, Kerala. Size: 14.5 x 22.5 cm, 835 pages, 


Hardbound, Price: not mentioned. 


The BIRDS OF KERALA is a landmark publication on the 
avifauna of Kerala, and as the foreword by Dr. Asad R. 
Rahmani (Director, BNHS) says, is authored by “some of the 
most technically-sound ornithologists of India”. Even from a 
quick perusal of the text of 835 pages and with 900 odd 
references, one gets a fair idea of the effort that went into the 
work and the authenticity of the information. As Dr. Rahmani 
says, the publication is a bench-mark standard for 
omithologists of other states to emulate for publications on 
birds of their areas. Kerala was fortunate in having a dedicated 
native birder in K.K. Neelakantan, who inspired many of 
Kerala’s birdwatchers, ornithologists and naturalists, and it 
is good to know that the tradition is continuing. 

The publication is a document on the birds of Kerala, 
dealing primarily with their status and distribution. It describes 
453 species of birds with mention of an additional 49 species 
that could occur in the state, which are grouped under The 
Main List and The Secondary List. There is a chapter on the 


history of ornithology of Kerala, which throws light on work 
and contributions of ornithologists from the days of the British 
Raj to Salim Ali and K.K. Neelakantan. The landscape of 
Kerala, an overview of its bird communities, site descriptions 
and conservation issues are discussed in four introductory 
chapters. There is also a chapter on the nomenclature used, 
sequence of families, how the information and records were 
compiled, and the criteria used for inclusion of species into 
the state checklist. Overall, it is a work of erudition. 
Nevertheless, as with most publications, there is scope for 
improvement, mainly in the production aspects. In the next 
few paragraphs, I discuss these solely for consideration in 
the next revised edition. 

Most of the species are illustrated by photographs, most 
are good or satisfactory. However, a few are of poor quality, 
which should have been avoided as it mars the publication 
somewhat. Attention should have been given to colour 
processing of the cover page — a blue cast is seen in the white 
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areas of the birds’ plumages. The maps on pages 88, 89 and 
709 are rather gaudy and the font is also too bold. Lighter 
shades and a suitable font would have added to the aesthetics. 
It appears odd why the political map of Kerala, which should 
have figured along with the other maps in the introductory 
chapters, is placed towards the end of the book (page 709). 

Coming to errors or inaccuracies, the title in pages 
88 and 89 should read Map (and not Maps) ofnorthern Kerala 
and Map of southern Kerala, as there is only one map for 
each page. The common (English) names follow Manakadan 
and Pittie (2001), but woodswallow is wrongly given as wood 
swallow (page 703). However, the authors got it right in the 
index (page 825)! Can’t really blame them with ali the 
confusion prevailing in the common names of Indian birds! 
Similarly, Wood-Owl is written as both Wood-Owl and Wood 
Owl (pages 415 and 416). The contents page cites The Main 
List in page 120, but this title does not figure in the page, 
unlike the case of The Secondary List on page 710. I suggest 
that “one single bird” and “a subadult bird was sighted” are 
replaced with “a single bird” (or better still “a bird”) and “a 
subadult was sighted”, as these sound better. 

My main complaint with the publication is its 
unwarranted bulk. Size reduction could have been easily 
achieved by judicious page formatting (e.g., view the margins 
across pages 435 to 435) and by having small (contra half- 
page sized ones) photographs of birds next to the species 
accounts. One photo for each species would also do, unless 
the sexes are dimorphic, as this is not an identification guide. 
What was the justification for an illustration of a blurred image 
of a Jungle Crow with a deformed bill (page 708), when a 
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good picture is already there on page 707? The use of bird 
illustrations in the chapter on the bird communities of the 
state is not really necessary. The indices could have had a 
three-column spread instead of two. The chapter on Additional 
Information (on species) could have been incorporated at the 
end of each species account to save space, besides having all 
the information on a species in one place. The appendix on 
pages 760-765 on locations of Salim Ali’s Travancore-Cochin 
Survey should have been given the bye. The chapters The 
Changing Landscape of Keraia, Climate, Site Descriptions 
and Conservation could have been merged and made crisper 
by deleting irrelevant information and neat editing. For 
example, pages 30 to 33 covering The Changing Landscape 
of Kerala are of too general nature and do not directly concern 
Kerala -- unlike the rest of the chapter. I suggest an integrated 
write-up of these four chapters covering the state’s geography, 
drainages climate, forests, wetlands, land-use pattern and 
conservation issues. And, it is in this chapter, that extracts of 
locations and site descriptions of Sélim Ali’s Travancore- 
Cochin Survey could be incorporated to show the changes 
taking place in the landscape over the years. 

To end, I reiterate that the criticism and suggestions 
offered are solely for furthering the cause of good publications 
on Indian birds. Since book revision and publication have 
become much easier now with the advent of digital and 
printing technologies, I hope to see a much more compact 
edition in the near future, and after the authors judge this and 
other reviews. 


E RANJITMANAKADAN 
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